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From a natural colour photograph by John Yoxall 
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“WE SHALL DRIVE THE BOCHE OUT OF AFRICA,” PREDICTED GENERAL MONTGOMERY RECENTLY. A PORTRAIT, 


BY EDWARD SEAGO, OF THE C.-IN-C. EIGHTH ARMY, 


Rommel's anticipated stand at El Agheila, despite its strong defensive position, 
proved after all to be of short duration. With the threat to the enemy's 
supply ports, Tunis and Tripoli, rapidly increasing in severity, Rommel’s situation 
became more precarious. Pursued by the large forces under General Mont- 
gomery’s command, bombed relentlessly from the air, with his supplies largely 
destroyed by our submarines and air forces, his chances of escape from the net 


WHO HAS DRIVEN ROMMEL OUT OF EL AGHEILA. 


drawn closely round him have become steadily less. To reach Tripoli he has 
to cover 490 miles, each one of which brings him nearer the range of the 
Allies in Tunisia and of Malta. At Burat, a small port about half-way, his 
supply ships have been shelled by British submarines, and General Montgomery's 
prediction that “‘we shall drive the Boche out of Africa’ looks uncommonly 
like being accomplished shortly. 
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i these days it has become an almost universal 
fashion to attack the profit motive. Its pursuit 
has been declared, in the most diverse quarters, to 
be source of all evil, past and present, and in popular 
esteem it almost seems to share with Hitler the dubious 
honour of having been responsible for the war. Those 
prepared to defend it are assailed either as persons 
so manifestly self-interested as to confuse the issue, 
or as professional men of finance, whose just insistence 
on the integrity and intricate perfection of their 
monetary machinery has been seriously vitiated by 
recollection of the absurdities of 
the pre-war economic scene. For 
it has become—though a few still 
courageously persist in it—a 
sadly uphill task to defend a major 
philosophical thesis by the argu- 
ments of an orthodox finance 
which resulted everywhere in 
millions of potential producers 
being condemned to enforced and 
poverty - stricken idleness, while 
the goods they wanted to consume 
remained unmade, and the raw 
materials they could have con- 
verted rotted for want of buyers. 
That such a Gilbertian situation 
preserved the monetary value of 
the securities committed to the 
charge of the financial expert 
seems in retrospect an insufficient 
reason for condemning so many 
to frustration. It did not even, 
it now appears, preserve the 
value of such securities, since 
these were being constantly, if 
imperceptibly, lowered in real 
value by the ever-rising taxation, strife and unrest 
which the misery, sickness and anger of an unemploy- 
ment-ridden world entailed. 





The defence of the profit motive, if it can be 
defended at all, must therefore rest on securer ground 
than the old arguments of orthodox economics. After 
the experience of the last three years, few electors 
are likely to endorse the thesis that a nation must 
remain in want and idleness on grounds of financial 
poverty while it has men able and willing to work, 
and raw materials on which they can labour. A 
nation, we have been rudely taught, can always afford 
what its people can achieve by their efforts with the 
materials to their hand. No individual's personal 
money mortgage on the community is likely to be 
allowed henceforward to prevent its doing so. Fear of 
inflation does not stop us from making the tanks and 
aeroplanes we need for our security and victory, and 
it is no more likely to stop us in the future from making 
ourselves the houses, food and reasonable comforts 
we shall need after the war. Those who think other- 
wise misread the purpose and temper of the new 
democracy. Yet the profit motive as an essential 
economic factor remains, I believe, unimpaired. 
Men have got to have some motive spark to set them 
to their work in the morning, or they will remain as 
idle as any accountant’s veto ever made them in the 
old, sterile days of mass unemployment. Work 
mastered becomes a habit, but the difficulty, in the face 
of natural human laziness, is to start such a habit. 


The simplest and most elementary motive for 
making a man get down to work is hunger. It is 
that which presumably prevailed in all primitive 
ages and which still sends a wild animal out from its 
sleepy lair to hunt. The moment that civilisation 
enters the stage of artificially protecting the average 
man from the immediate spur of daily hunger, some 
other motive becomes necessary to enable him to 
overcome the daily lag of inertia. The ideal motive 
in a perfect society would be a universal habit of 
working sweetened by the craftsman's pride and joy. 
But it would be foolish to pretend that such a habit 
is easy for the average man to attain. He has got to 
sweat and groan for it first. The problem is to get him 
to face the initial sweating and groaning. 


Hence the profit motive. It substitutes for the 
agonising drive of hunger, increasingly eliminated by 
the growth of human ingenuity and the increase of 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


human co-operation, the desire of man to improve 
his lot and that of his dear ones. As an initial economic 
motive spark—though falling far below the still excep- 
tional impulse of the craftsman’s acquired pride and 
joy in his work—it is much to be preferred to the 
compulsion of force applied by despotic régimes, 
ancient and modern, and even resorted to by ourselves 
in our desperate need of the past few years. The 
profit motive, for all its failings, allows some scope 
for freedom. Conscription and the Essential Works 
Order, for all their manifest necessity in the present 


“* SHEEP-DIPPING APPARATUS.” 
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“RAISING THE TELEMAQUE.” 
The Telemaque was wrecked on January 3, 1790 in the 


Seine, some ten leagues from Havre, whilst escaping with the 
wealth of a number of Royalists who were endeavouring to 
leave the country owing to the Revolution. 


emergency, do not. Thus far the profit motive is 
justified, and no one has yet suggested a working 
substitute to take its place in a free community. To 
argue that the profit motive is not employed in the 
Army, and is therefore unnecessary in civil life, is 
beside the point: the profit motive is not necessary 
in the Army, because the sergeant-major is always 
present to apply the initial spark to the laggard and 
shirker. Behind the seasoned soldier’s pride and 
esprit de corps lies the primary sanction of inescapable 
force. We are not fighting the war against Hitler 
and the Junker to restore the rule of Cromwell's 
major-generals. 


So far, then, the profit motive is justified. But 
let us distinguish. Its pursuit must on no account 


be so untrammelled as to destroy the habit of human 
co-operation which has first raised mankind above the 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
**THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS "’ OF DECEMBER 17, 1842. 
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“Here we have an apparatus for dipping so commodious in its shape and arrangements, and so cheap in 
its construction, as to be within the reach of all. No sheep ought now to be neglected... .” 
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spur of pressing daily hunger. The nineteenth-century 
economists, following the inspired common sense of 
Adam Smith, argued that man was more likely to 
be the best judge of his own interest than some inter- 
fering stranger or distant ruler, and that he was 
therefore more likely to thrive if left free from political 
interference in the economic sphere. From this simple 
but profound truth—how true we can realise to-day 
as we struggle in the swathes of an ubiquitous official- 
dom—they went on to the far more dubious assump- 
tion that it is therefore man’s duty to pursue his own 
economic self-interest to the ex- 
clusion, if necessary, of all other 
considerations. ‘‘ Business,”’ it was 
argued, must come first. Only in 
this way could economic man and 
the whole world with him grow 
rich. If, for instance, he could 
obtain an article more cheaply 
from one vendor than another, 
he should invariably buy the 
cheapest, regardless of the con- 
ditions under which it had been 
made. The pursuit of the cheapest 
became, in fact, a Victorian fetish, 
and, despite the vast statutory 
limitations since applied to the 
pursuit of this object, still 
remained up to the war the 
dominating motive of economic 
life. The emphasis was placed 
everywhere not on production but 
on cheap consumption. It never 
seemed to occur to anyone that 
an article could be bought much 
too cheap. 





Let us test the validity of this reasoning by applying 
it to the ordinary family—the simplest and most 
fundamental economic unit in existence. Here, as 
between husband and wife, parents and children, 
we have a constant and balanced interchange of 
mutual services normally without a cash evaluation 
to determine them. Suppose that some member of 
that family—the husband, shall we say ?—were to 
apply the universally accepted economic thesis of the 
nineteenth century: that it was his right, and even 
duty, to obtain the maximum of service from the other 
members of the family at the lowest possible price ; 
that is, with the minimum of compensatory service 
on his own part. Would that family be likely to 
remain a happy or thriving one ? Would it not rather 
become increasingly divided and vitiated by every 
species of suspicion, resentment and evasion of family 
duty ? And is not this, in a broad sense, precisely 
what happened to our nineteenth-century economic 
system. ‘‘ You talk,’’ wrote Coleridge, a hundred and 
twenty years ago, ‘‘ about making this article cheaper 
by reducing its price in the market from 8d. to 6d. 
But suppose in doing so, you have rendered your 
country weaker against a foreign foe ; suppose you have 
demoralised thousands of your fellow countrymen, 
and have sown discontent between one class of society 
and another, your article ts tolerably dear, I take it, 
after all.” By the 1920's, with their strikes, class 
bitterness and cut-throat international rivalry for 
markets, we had entered into the later and inevitable 
stages of the economists’ false paradise. We had 
sown the wind and were reaping the whirlwind. We 
are still, on the battlefields, as well as in our “ blitzed "’ 
and darkened cities, reaping it to-day. 


In other words, in their rightful insistence 
on the profit motive as a superior substitute for 
the mere hunger motive and a preferable alternative 
to the fear or compulsion motive, our fathers tended 
to lose sight of the distinction between legitimate and 
unfair profit. By encouraging everyone to try to 
get as much from his fellows as possible for as little 
in return, they unconsciously elevated swindling into 
‘an economic virtue. By sanctifying the pursuit of all 
profit, they confused the profit motive with the 
cheating motive. We have thus had discredited a 
vital part of our economic machinery which can only 
be discarded at the expense of condemning ourselves 
either to famine or slavery. Our task now is to restore 
it to its proper place in the scheme of things by 
reassociating it with social virtue. 
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EL AGHEILA’S POWERFUL DEFENCE POSITIONS ABANDONED BY ROMMEL. 


Drawn By our Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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A CONTOUR MAP OF THE EL AGHEILA AREA FROM WHICH ROMMEL WAS DRIVEN OUT BY MONTGOMERY. 


Announced from Cairo early on December 14 that Rommel, instead of making | strong defensive lines of the terrain, shows the probable position of the German 
a stand at El Agheila, had again retreated westwards, hence abandoning his very defences when held by them before their advance in May last. In addition to 
natural strong defensive positions, now proves to the world what an overwhelming | 

victory General Montgomery had obtained at El Alamein in November, and the } 

success of the ensuing pursuit, gradually whittling down Rommel's resources, which 
were further severely depleted by the Royal Navy and long-distance bombers. Turned 
out of his strong positions at Mersa Brega, the entrance to the bottle-neck, at 

little expense to ourselves, a new retreat set in—or, more truly, a continuation on the coast, to the El Agheila-Marada road, lay from five to a dozen miles 
of the old—relentlessly pursued by our forces, while allied fighter-bombers, operating in depth. Yet he was penetrated at his strongest point, Mersa Brega. Tnat he 
on an unprecedented scale, harassed the enemy, went back under pressure shows that his entrenchments and strong - points were 


which Axis air activity was 
totally ineffective to prevent. Our map, insufficient to make up for his shortage of men and materials 


making use of the natural defences, he was expected to have liberally mined 


his positions. The salt-flats running parallel with the Via Balbia—the main 
| motor coast road—afforded excellent cover for defence. The wide salt-flats at 
El Chebril, west and south of El Agheila, determined the perimeter of a defensive 
area, and the outer line of trenches and strong-points from Mersa Brega, a hillock 


which was constructed to show the 
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THE GLENN-MARTIN MARS, WORLD'S 
LARGEST FLYING-BOAT, TO BE USED AS 
AN AMERICAN MILITARY TRANSPORT. 


ECENT developments on the various fronts of the world war have 
laid heavy emphasis on the importance of transport ‘planes for the 
rapid reinforcement of armies in the field. The Germans have always 
understood this, and their Junkers Ju-52 in particular has played a vital 
réle in their operations in Russia and North Africa (see page 681). They 
are also known to be using the giant troop-carrying flying-boat, the 
Blohm und Voss 222, for ferrying troops into Tunisia. At least one of 
these monsters, designed to carry 80 fully-armed men, has been shot down 
by the R.A.F. The Blohm und Voss 222 has a range of 4500 miles, 
weighs 45 tons fully laden, and has a speed of 170 m.p.h. The United 
Nations, although well behind in this particular branch of military tactics, 
are now beginning to catch up in the production race, and America in 
particular is now turning out big numbers of transport ‘planes. The 
American Glenn-Martin Mars flying-boat, illustrated here, is approximately 
twice the size of the Blohm und Voss 222. The largest flying-boat in the 
world, it is now being converted for use as a military transport. On 
July 18 last ‘‘ The Illustrated London News” published a photograph 
of the 70-ton Mars on her maiden flight over Chesapeake Bay, and revealed 
details of her construction. Powered by four Wright Duplex 2000-h.p. 
motors, driving triple-bladed propellers with a diameter of 17 ft. 6in., this 
huge aircraft, with its 200-ft. wing-spread and its two-decker hull, has 
a speed of more than 300 m.p.h., is capable of flying to Europe and 
back non-stop with a cargo of 15 tons, and can carry 150 fully-equipped 
troops for thousands of miles. But the Mars, apparently, is by no means 
the last word, for-Mr. Glenn L. Martin, its designer and builder, announced 
only last week that he is now working on the design of a 110-ton flying- 
boat. News of other outsize aircraft has also come from the United States. 
Henry J. Kaiser, the famous American industrialist, who originally suggested 
*that the Mars should be used as a prototype for a fleet of 5000 transport 
*planes for carrying American armies and their supplies to Europe, .is now,. 
in conjunction with Howard Hughes, the aircraft designer, building three 
giant seven-engined, twin-hulled cargo ‘planes of approximately 140 tons— 
twice the size of the Mars. The most recent statement on giant transport 
‘planes has come from Mr. Tom Girdler, a U.S. steel magnate and aviation 
executive, who, on December 4, told the New York Chamber of Commerce 
that a gigantic super-’plane, capable of carrying a crew and 400 passengers 
across the Atlantic in a few hours, or of making non-stop bombing trips 
to Europe and back, was now ready for production. ‘‘ The same minds 
that conceived our B-24 Liberator bombers,”’ he said, ‘‘ have planned this 
greater aeroplane up to the point where industry can begin production.” 
In assessing the possibilities of all these super-aircraft, caution has to be 
exercised, for contradictory reports continue to come from the United States 
concerning their practicability. Two months ago, for instance, Rear- 
Admiral J. H. Towers, of the U.S. Navy, stated that the Mars flying-boat was 
‘‘ obsolete so far as performance is concerned,’ and hinted there is little 
likelihood that more flying-boats of the Mars type will be built. In any 
case, all such outsize aeroplanes are matters for the future. The important 
fact remains that practical military transport ‘planes are already in pro- 
duction and use by the Allies. At the present time, for instance, another 
American-designed transport ‘plane, the 25-ton twin-engine Curtiss Com- 
mando, is rushing reinforcements of men and guns to General Anderson's 
army in Tunisia. Some details of this Commando, which has been described 
as the greatest twin-engine air-liner in the world, were given in ‘* The 
Illustrated London News” of August 15. Many hundreds of these military 
transports are now being used by our American allies for moving troops, 
light artillery, small tanks, and “jeeps” to the various battle zones. It is 
possible that the Commando may in practice prove to be the United 
Nations’ answer to the Ju-52, which has on too many occasions given the 
Germans just that extra mobility on specified fronts necessary to outbuild 
the strength of the forces opposing them. 
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A VIVID IMPRESSION OF THE MAMMOTH MARS IN FLIGHT, COMPARED 
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A PHOTOGRAPH WHICH EMPHASISSS THE OUTSIZE PROPORTIONS OF THE 70-TON MARS. THIRTY-FIVE MEN ARE STANDING ALONG ITS 200-FT. WING-SPAN, AND 215 OTHER 
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A TWIN-ENGINE BEAUFIGHTER. THIS 70-TON FLYING-BOAT IS BEING CONVERTED TO SERVE AS A MILITARY TRANSPORT. [From the Painting uy 
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GROUPED BENEATH THE SPREAD OF THE WINGS. MR. GLENN L. MARTIN, ITS DESIGNER, STATED LAST WEEK THAT HE IS NOW DESIGNING A 110-TON FLYING-BOAT 
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EVER—or seldom—have so many pur- 
veyors of news provided so little for 
so many who were eagerly awaiting it, as 
during the campaign in Tunisia. I say this 
not by way of criticism, though possibly 
some criticism has been merited, because 
the difficulties have obviously been very 
great, and a distinct improvement seems to 
have begun. But it must be admitted that 
in the circumstances it was unfortunate that 
the system was adopted of issuing very brief communiqués, 
or none, and handing the real news to correspondents, 
whose messages arrived from three days to a week late. 
The rest of the news came from French broadcasters of 
whose reliability we were not completely sure. In con- 
sequence, false hopes were raised and our knowledge of 
events was very vague indeed. Heavy disappointment 
followed, and this was, I still believe, as unjustified as the 
earlier excessive optimism. Even now we are hardly in 
a position to estimate the situation accurately—perhaps 
it is not desirable that we should be—but at least 
we have a rough knowledge of what happened. 

In the first place, it is clear that the enemy enjoyed 
air superiority ; indeed, in the first stages very great air 
superiority. By the time the advanced guards of the 
British forces had reached the 


THE GREAT 
TUNISIA STILL UNCONQUERED. 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


bleakest strips of desert on the whole North African 
coast. Well, in the first place, it must be recognised 
that to deploy sufficient strength at this distance from 
Egypt in order to make so strong a natural position as 
El Agheila untenable was no mean feat. In the second 
place, the enemy in retreating risks being squeezed, not 
at present between our land forces—that would not even 
then be imminent—but between the air forces of the Middle 
East and those of French North Africa. The fact that the 
enemy did not cling on af El Agheila, with its numerous ob- 
stacles to aid him, appears to indicate the desperate condition 
of his. remaining force, in which our successes by air and 
sea in intercepting his supplies have played so vital a 
part. He has before him a perilous march in the endeavour 
to reach Tripolitania, a distance of some five hundred miles. 
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considerable time, but not, I think, in- 
definitely. If these premises are correct 


WORLD WAR: the logical conclusion is that we _ shall 


eventually conquer the whole North African 
shore up to the frontier of Spanish Morocco, 
the sanctity of which we have formally 
guaranteed to Spain. 

That would constitute a great and fruitfuP 
achievement. Yet I must point out that it 
would be only a preliminary step to victory. 

It would be a venture within the tradition which we have 
frequently followed in the past, of striking at the enemy in 
some region where he cannot readily deploy his main forces 
against us. But it is generally agreed now that 
we shall have to embark later on a much _ bolder 
strategy, and the sooner the better. It is, above all, 
Russia which has made possible a general offensive on the 
part of the United Kingdom and the United States, but if 
that is so, the loss, suffering and strain to which Russia 
has been subjected make it urgently necessary that we 
should take all the weight we can off her shoulders in the 
coming year. Brilliantly conceived and grandiose com- 
bined operation though it has been, the expedition to French 
North Africa has been in essence no more than a fresh 
deployment of force with the object of opening a new 

offensive against the enemy. If 





Tunisian frontier the enemy had 
recovered from the first shock of 
surprise. In particular, he threw 
in his dive-bombers, which had an 
experience that must have been 
unexpectedly welcome to their 
pilots after their recent handling 
in Egypt. They were able to 
attack our troops with little inter- 
ference from our fighters. We may 
have been short of these aircraft, 
but an even more serious handicap 
was probably lack of advanced 
airfields and the organisation to 
maintain such as we _ possessed. 
The First Army, and Allied troops 
operating with it, suffered heavy 
hammering from the air, and the 
whole organisation had to contend 
with a vicious circle because the 
building-up necessary to counteract 
the bombing in the forward area 
was hampered by the bombing of 
communications. I am far from 
suggesting that this was all one- 
sided ; indeed, it may prove that 
the enemy’s losses on his lines of 
communication have amounted to 
several times those which the Allies 
have suffered. Here the forces in 
French North Africa have been 
strongly and effectively aided by 
the Navy, by Malta, and by air 
power behind the Eighth Army in 
Libya. Yet, whatever his losses, 
the enemy was able to strike in 
superior strength from his airfields 
in Sicily and Sardinia, and at the 
same time to establish in Tunisia, 
by a combination of air and sea 
transport, a force which may by 
now amount to nearly 30,000 
men. 

Pushing forward in_ these 
circumstances towards Tunis and 
Bizerta, our forces were met at 
the end of the first week in 
December by a series of strong 
counter-attacks which drove them 
back from their foremost positions, 
in particular being compelled to 
evacuate Tebourba, The railway 
between Tunis and Bizerta, which 
had been cut, was recovered and 
apparently restored by the enemy. 
It is possible that, acting as he 
has been on interior lines, the 
German commander was able to 
switch a proportion of his armour 
and artillery against one of our 











regarded without reference to 
other possible theatres of the war, 
its chief benefit would be a 
saving in shipping, and though 
that would be of immense im- 
portance, the strain upon our air 
strength in covering the passage of 
shipping through the Mediterranean 
would still be very great while 
Sicily and Sardinia remained in the 
hands of the Axis. If we do get 
all our objectives in North Africa, 
we must not regard the feat, 
satisfactory though it will be, as 
a victory in itself, but rather as 
a preparation for victory. It will 
not mark the end of a phase, but 
only the end of an overture to a 
new phase. 

And this phase of full Allied 
initiative, which has even yet not 
been reached, is going to prove, 
when it comes, the grimmest and 
bitterest of all. If the Allies were 
to lay hands upon all Italy—and 
that is a very distant goal still— 
and if Germany were to be com 
pelled to withdraw to the Alps, 
her defensive strength would still 
be very great. In fact, I should 
be inclined to consider that a 
physical conquest of Germany 
would be rendered possible only if 
her moral strength cracked, though 
that is not quite such a depressing 
statement as it may sound at first 
hearing, because victory is always 
compounded of the moral and the 
physical in varying degrees. After 
all, the classic definition of victory 
in war is the overcoming of the 
enemy’s will to resist. Germany 
was defeated in the last war 
because her will was_ broken, 
though there still remained con- 
siderable possibilities of physical 

. resistance. It was because the 
rulers, the commanders, and indeed 
the people also realised that this 
resistance would be unavailing in 
the long run, and that the longer 
it was prolonged the worse mis- 
fortunes would it bring, that they 
demanded an armistice. What 
was done once can be done again. 
And though Germany possesses 
certain advantages now which 
were not at her disposal in 1918, 
there is no cause to believe that 
her moral strength is higher than 








columns after the other. Yet he 
had not the strength to exploit 
his success. We lost the advanced 
positions, but not the area. When 
the Germans tried to press on and 
to bend to breaking-point the arc 
of our front, we were able to 


the situation to what it had 
been after our first rebuff. Air 
reinforcements are known to 
have reached the theatre, and it is to be presumed 
that communications have by now been improved. 
If so, we may shortly hope to be in a position to bring 
into action a proportion of the obviously superior strength 
in land forces which we have at our disposal. If this 
should prove to be so, we shall have suffered only a delay 
in time, irritating though it may be, and not a serious 
strategic set-back. 

We are now certainly preparing to renew the contest, 
while at the same time the Eighth Army had come 
to grips with the enemy at El Agheila, on the border 
of Tripolitania, In many quarters it was believed 
that, despite the strength of the Axis natural position 
and an elaborate system of entrenchments, his shortage 
of men and materials would compel a continuation of 
his retreat, and so it proved. After the Eighth Army 
captured one of his strong points at Mersa Brega, the 
enemy evidently realised that we had managed to build 
up a formidable striking force south of Benghazi; he 
once more retreated and invited us to cross one of the 


THE ALLIED OPERATIONS IN TUNISIA, WHERE GENERAL ANDERSON THREATENS THE AXIS ALONG THE 

MATEUR-DJEDEIDA RAILWAY: A CONTOUR MAP OF THE TERRAIN, NOW HEAVILY BOMBED BY ALLIED arms, but the areas in her 
AIR FORCES AND THREATENING THE ENEMY’S SEA AND AIR COMMUNICATIONS. 

In Tunisia American bombers, led i 1 

Tunis and Susa, following a big daylight raid on the preceding day. 

Spitfires and U.S. Lightnings were a 


I have already given it as my opinion in these columns 
that a German counter-offensive in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean this winter may virtually be ruled out of account 
owing to the westward shift of German strength. A 
return blow in the Western Mediterranean would be rather 
more practicable, because that is the area in which the 
German strength is assembled and towards which it is still 
moving. If successful, it would also have an immediately 
beneficial strategic result from the enemy’s point of view: 
that of closing the Mediterranean behind our forces. Yet 
though I do not put it out of the question, as I do the 
other possibility, I am still inclined to doubt whether the 
heavy risks which it involves will be accepted. The pros- 
pect of driving us out of French North Africa by the use 
of Italy and Sicily as the sole line of communication seems 
utterly impossible, and it is questionable whether the 
German High Command has even seriously considered it. 
As a defensive operation, with only local offensive action 
such as we have already witnessed, Tunisia and at least 
western Tripolitania could doubtless be held for a 


If the Axis should lose their hold on the Bizerta- 
Our map is of Tunisia east to Tripoli. 


it then was—rather the contrary. 
Germany has fewer enemies in 


occupation have vastly extended, 


by Flying Fortresses, on December 13 rained destruction on the docks at Bizerta, and there is hardly a_ single 
Fighter sweeps over the battle zone by both R.A.F. 
reported. In the land operations, Nehring, the German commander, after the 
repulse of his converging attacks by tank and infantry columns on the key-town of Medjez-el-Bab, only indulged in patrol 
take counter-action and to restore work. General Anderson’s advance enabled him to seize the hills from as far north as the Mateur-Dijedeida railway, 
which threatens to interpose a spearhead between Bizerta and Tunis. 
Tunis area, Allied air forces can make it exceedingly difficult for the enemy to supply any forces still in Tripolitania, 
and meanwhile General Montgomery is pursuing Rommel’s forces towards Tripoli. i i 


country which she has conquered, 
or even one which she has drawn 
into her orbit, which she does 
not have to watch very closely. 
Even Rumania, the most faith- 
ful and useful, has shown signs 
of restiveness. Bulgaria, not so’ closely committed, is 
clearly worried about the course she has chosen. As 
for Italy, she has been so heavily beaten in every field 
in which she has been engaged that she is now as much 
a liability as an asset. 

It was not because he expected that we should have to 
endure in 1943 defeats in any way comparable to those 
which we had previously suffered—though local defeats 
we may still have to face—that Mr. Churchill prophesied 
a grim year to come. It was because he knew that 
offensives which really came to grips with Germany's full 
strength would be immense and costly undertakings, 
calling for sacrifices still greater than any we have as yet 
put forth. It cannot be avoided. At the same time, 
there is inspiration to be got from fighting for victory 
which is more difficult to conjure out of a fight to 
stall off defeat. We can go forward into the New Year 
with higher hopes than we have ever before justifi- 
ably entertained. We can face the sacrifices which 
will be required. 
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THE JUNKERS Ju-52: BACKBONE OF GERMANY’S AERIAL TRANSPORT. 
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A JUNKERS JU-52 ON AN AIRFIELD. THIS TRIPLE-ENGINE AIRCRAFT IS THE BACKBONE OF GERMANY’S SS 
~~ AERIAL MILITARY TRANSPORT SYSTEM. (“ THE AEROPLANE” COPYRIGHT.) ~ 
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~“ A JU-52 IN FLIGHT. GERMANY AT ONE —~ 
TIME HAD UPWARDS OF 3000 OF THESE 
*PLANES FOR TRANSPORTING PARACHUTE 
TROOPS, INFANTRY, AND EQUIPMENT. THE 
JU-52 IS OF ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION. 
~ (“ THE AEROPLANE” COPYRIGHT.) 
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GERMAN TROOPS DISEMBARKING FROM A JU-52. NOTE THE 





** CORRUGATED IRON "’ TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION, AN IMPORTANT 
FACTOR IN THE JU-52’S REPUTATION FOR ROBUSTNESS. 
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~~", = PETROL-CONTAINER BEING CAREFULLY UNLOADED ~ a saath ies etait ears 
FROM A JU-52 AT ITS DESTINATION. THESE ‘PLANES “ ANOTHER PICTURE OF UNLOADING OPERATIONS. FEATURES OF THE JU-§2 ARE ITS ABILITY TO TAKE 

L ARE BEING USED TO CARRY SUPPLIES TO NORTH AFRICA. iL OFF FROM AND LAND IN CONFINED AREAS, AND ITS WEIGHT-CARRYING CAPABILITIES. 

The chief réle in the aerial transport of Germany's armies and their equipment all-metal construction, the “3m "’ in the designation denoting the triple-motor version, 
is performed by the well-tried and robust triple-engine Junkers Ju-52/3mz, which first produced as far back as 1932. It combines a useful weight-carrying capacity 
is now being used to carry men and supplies to Tunisia and Tripolitania. At one with the ability to take off from and land in a field only 200 yards long Ju-52s 
time the Germans had upwards of 3000 of these aircraft in commission, and were were used to tow gliders across the Mediterranean from Crete to Derna with 
producing them at the rate of nine a day, but large numbers shot down in attempts supplies for Rommel's army in front of El Alamein (see last week's “ Illustrated 
to relieve the German forces trapped outside Stalingrad have probably reduced | London News"). Details of American military transport ‘planes, including the 


this figure considerably. The Ju-52/3mz is an angular low-wing monoplane of | Mars flying-boat, will be found on other pages 
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“THE NELSON TOUCH”: 


ISS DANE came across Nelson’s letters by acci- 
dent : the library sent them to her by mistake, 
and then—faute de mieux—she read them, and sur- 
rendered to “‘ their irresistible fascination.”’ ‘‘ I was,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ being made free of a great man’s mind.” 
And, although with no great regard to grammar, and 
sometimes a tendency to eighteenth-century stilted- 
ness, the great man could write. ‘‘ He had from the 
first a kind of Defoe-ish-accuracy in reporting, and, 
if he never consciously sought after the right word, 
he never used the wrong one.” 
Here is a noble heart laid bare, 
and a proud but unselfish. one ; 
here are the hopes and the dis- 
appointments, the joy in just 
battle, the many gencrosities 
and the loves of a poet in 
action. And here is the obverse 
of the Lady Hamilton business, 
too often recorded as being a 
rather vulgar lapse with a vulgar 
woman. We can see her through 
his eyes, and as he showed her, 
most enthusiastically and in 
an almost Shelleyan innocence, 
to his wife in far-off England, 
as a kind and brave comforter 
whom his wife simply must 
meet. The superior people have 
tittered ; but the person who 
could titter about Nelson after 
reading these gay, gallant, im- 
pulsive, intense, chivalrous 
letters need not be bothered 
about. 

I could, had I space, quote 
half the book; space I have 
not. At the finish—and he was 
but forty-seven when his noble 
career ended—there are these 
entries. The first is from his 
Private Diary: “ In the after- 
noon Captain Blackwood tele- 
graphed that the Enemy seemed 
determined to go to the west- 
ward ; and that they shall not 
do if in the power of Nelson and 
Bronté to prevent them.”” The 
next is from a Codicil to his 
Will, witnessed by Captains 
Blackwood and Hardy : “ I leave 
Emma Lady Hamilton, there- 
fore, a legacy to my King and 
Country, that they will give her 
an ample provision to maintain 
her rank in life. I also leave to 
the beneficence of my Country 
my adopted daughter, Horatia 
Nelson Thompson ; and I desire 
she will use in future the name 
of Nelson only. These are the 
only favours I ask of my King 
and Country at this moment 
when I am going to fight their 
battle. May God bless my King 
and Country, and all those who 
I hold dear. My relations it is 
needless to mention ; they will of 
course be amply provided for.” 
And the third is an entry from 
his Diary on the day of his death 
in the “‘ Victory,’’ when he was as 
certain that he was giving every- 
thing he loved and the blessed 
light of the sun for a righteous 
cause aS any man would who 
had heard of*the organised mas- 
sacres of Jews, the cold-blooded 
butcheries of Czechs and Poles and Yugoslavs and 
French hostages, the gunning of drowning seamen, 
the casual shooting of shopping women and school- 
children in harmless village streets: ‘‘ At daylight 
saw the Enemy's Combined Fleet from East to E.S.E. 
bore away ; made the Signal for Order of Sailing, and 
to Prepare for Battle ; the Enemy with their heads to 


TARANTELLA ON THE 


CASSANDRA, 





** The Nelson Touch.” An Anthology of Nelson's Letters. 
Compiled by Clemence Dane. (Heinemann ; 15s.) 





HORATIA, NELSON’S DAUGHTER, DANCING THE 


ITEM IN THE NELSON-WARD COLLECTION. 


ROMNEY'S GREAT PAINTING OF LADY HAMILTON AS 
PART OF THE MAGNIFICENT NELSON-WARD 


i Se 3 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


the Southward; at seven the Enemy wearing in 
succession. May the Great God, whom I worship, 
grant to my Country, and for the benefit of Europe 
in general, a great and glorious Victory ; and may no 
misconduct in any one tarnish it ; and may humanity 
after Victory be the predominant feature in the 
British Fleet. For myself, individually, I commit 


my life to Him who made me, and may His blessing 
light upon my endeavours for serving my Country 
faithfully. 


To Him I resign myself and the just cause 





BRONTE ESTATE: AN 





DONATION, 


which is entrusted to me to defend. Amen. Amen. 
Amen.” 

You have only to put, in imagination, the signature 
of Hitler, Goering or Goebbels underneath that last 
document to realise how great a gulf yawns between 
representative men in the two countries. You have 
only to put underneath it the signatures of quite well- 
meaning British Cabinet Ministers who were in power 
during the twenty years’ armistice, to realise how a 


lack of spirit can let England and the world down. 
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TRAFALGAR : THE OPENING PAGE OF NELSON'S LAST LETTER 
TO HIS DAUGHTER, HORATIA——-ALSO AT GREENWICH. 


POSSIBLY THE TELESCOPE 





By CLEMENCE DANE.* 


He wrote to Lady Hamilton in 1798, when our cause 
was not going too well, although he had won the 
Nile: ‘‘ May the words and advice of the great William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, be engraved on the heart of 
every Minister of this Country—viz.: the boldest 
measures are the safest.” 

Once more there is a spate of talk about education ; 
the latest notion seems to be that everybody who is 
going to work at the plough’s tail should be compelled 
to learn about electricity and the (peacetime) exports 
of Rangoon until he is eighteen. 
Raise the age-limit, improve 
the heating and sanitation of 
the school-buildings, and you 
will automatically turn out a 
higher type of citizen who will 
be able to follow the quibbles 
of the Brains Trust with in- 
tense interest. But there is re- 
markably little talk about the 
quality and nature of the in- 
struction given. And there is 
always too much reason to 
believe that Christian morals 
and patriotism may be omitted 
as being out of keeping with the 
Progressive Modern Movement 
which has led us to our present 
state. 

It is true that Julius Czsar 
landed here in B.C. 55, as Mus- 
solini has recently reminded us. 
It was an early example of 
unwarranted Italian aggression, 
but it led to a great deal of 
civilisation, and a good admix- 
ture of blood. It is true that 
William the Conqueror (with an 
arguable claim to the throne) 
landed here in 1066, and made 
us, to our benefit, a sister country 
of France and a great archi- 
tectural and legal nation. These 
things should be known to every 
child and their meaning con- 
veyed; but why stop there, or 
at the Armada, or the Civil War 
—usually presented from the 
side of Cromwell, the ‘ Parlia- 
mentarian’’ who evicted the 
House of Commons from its 
Chamber with a troop of horse ? 
This selection from Nelson’s 
letters would be of far more 
use and encouragement to the 
dawning intelligences of English 
boys and girls than most of the 
books they are given. It would 
remind them from what stock 
they spring, and tell them 
that a man whose one-armed 
efigy stands on a _ column 
above Trafalgar Square was 
once inspired by passions as 
generous as ever inspired the 
breast of any cantankerous 
egoist or poltroon who ever 
stabbed his country in the 
back in the name of Humanity, 
Liberty and other noble ab- 
stractions. Miss Dane, having 
discovered Nelson, might well 
proceed to discover Welling- 
ton, and produce a companion 
volume from his letters and 
despatches. He was a more 
laconic man than Nelson; he 
thought Nelson, on the occa- 
sion of their only meeting, rather  garrulous. 
But he was equally humane and_ honourable, 
and he should be familiar to every child, and 
not merely a public-house sign and the legend 
of a nose. 

But I suppose things will proceed in the same 
old way, and that the only decent education 
that any English child in most of the State schools 
can expect to have will continue to be the education 
that it gets outside school-hours. 


NELSON PUT TO HIS 
BLIND EYE AT COPENHAGEN. AT THE ROYAL 
MARITIME MUSEUM, GREENWICH, 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and if must mever slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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THE WORLD'S FASTEST BOMBER; 
SMALLEST MILITARY ’PLANE. 





THE WORLD’S’ FASTEST BOMBER, THE MOSQUITO, THE GRACEFUL LINES OF THE TWIN-ENGINE MOSQUITO BOMBER» 
TAKING ON A LOAD OF DESTRUCTION. WHICH CARRIES DAYLIGHT WAR TO GERMANY. 


The de Havilland all-wooden Mosquito, fastest bomber in the world, was first described in ‘“‘ The Illustrated London News” on October 31, and 
in the two succeeding months it has built for itself a high reputation. One of our pictures shows the ‘‘ bombing-up ” of a Mosquito in readiness for 
one of the many successful raids these aircraft have made over Germany in daylight, and reveals that the load of destruction carried is no mean one. 
The graceful lines of the Mosquito are seen in the second picture, and hint at its ability to out-distance any enemy fighters sent up to intercept it. 
Powered by two Rolls-Royce engines, driving a triple-bladed propeller, its armament may consist of four 20-mm. cannon and four ‘303 machine-guns. 
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CARGO VESSELS, SUBMARINES, 
AND LOCOMOTIVES IN WAR. 





HENRY Jj. KAISER DEMONSTRATES WITH A MODEL 
HIS METHOD OF BUILDING FOUR-DAY CARGO SHIPS, 


Our picture was taken at a recent New York demonstration by 
Henry J. Kaiser of how his 10,500-ton Liberty cargo vessels are 
built in four days and less. Explaining the system at the offices of 
the United Seamen’s Service, Kaiser and his assistants assembled 
the prefabricated parts of a 14-ft. model in seven minutes, 





THE WORLD’S CHEAPEST MILITARY 'PLANE, THE AMERICAN PIPER CUB, TAKING OFF FROM POPULARLY KNOWN AS THE “ FLYING JEEP,” THE TWO-SEATER PIPER CUB IS BEING 

A COUNTRY ROAD. IT NEEDS LESS THAN 50 YARDS’ GROUND RUN. USED BY THE U.S. ARMY FOR OBSERVATION DUTIES IN NORTH AFRICA, 
Elsewhere in this issue we publish details of gigantic U.S. aeroplanes, either built or under con- a wing-span of 35 ft. 2} ins. and a length of 22 ft. 3 ins, the Cub weighs just under half a ton 
sideration, including a monster air liner capable of transporting a crew and 400 passengers. Here fully loaded, and its 65-h.p. engine gives it a top speed of 95 m.p.h With a landing speed of only 
is an example from the other end of the American aircraft scale—the diminutive Piper Cub, a 35 m.p.h., it can be put down on a very small field, from which it can take off again from a standing 
little two-seater monoplane, primarily designed as a trainer, but which has been equipped by the start in well under 50 yards. Even a road, if necessary, can serve as an aerodrome. It costs only 
U.S. Army for observation and liaison—duties which it is now performing in North Africa. With £130, and is affectionately known to the U.S. troops as the “ Flying Jeep. 
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OFFICERS AND MEN OF H.M. SUBMARINE “ TRUANT” WITH THE JOLLY ROGER SYMBOLISING AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES ARRIVE IN BRITAIN FOR EUROPEAN SERVICE: THE FIRST 

THEIR SUCCESSFUL CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, INDIAN OCEAN AND JAVA SEA. WAS GREETED AT PADDINGTON BY LORD LEATHERS, MINISTER OF WAR TRANSPORT. 
After an absence of 2} years, H.M. Submarine “ Truant”’ has returned to Britain with a long list of Our picture shows one of the first shipment of American freight locomotives to arrive in Britain 
successes to her credit, including more than twenty Axis ships sunk or damaged The four stars on her Designed to run on British and European tracks, these 130-ton locomotives are capable of hauling 
Jolly Roger indicate successful gun actions, and the sixteen white bars stand for ships torpedoed 1000-ton loads on the level. Flying the Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack, the locomotive 
H.M.S. “ Truant” was commanded by Lieut.-Com. H. A. V. Haggard, D.S.O., DSC., R.N., a nephew shown in our picture was welcomed at Paddington last Friday (December 11) by Lord Leathers 
f Rider Haggard, the famous novelist The story of another Jolly Roger and the exploits commemorated Minister of War Transport, and by Colonel Norman Ryan, Chief of American Army Transportation, 


by its symbols will be found with a double-page drawing on pages 694-695 who 


its final destination was Berlin 
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AN INFORMAL SERVICE IN INFORMAL ATTIRE: A SHIRTLESS PASTOR PREACHES TO THE 
ALLIED TROOPS IN THE NEW GUINEA JUNGLE. 





WHO HAVE BEEN ASSISTING AMERICAN TROOPS, LINE UP 


END OF A DAY'S WORK. 


OF NEW GUINEA, 
FOR THEIR PAY AT THE 


NATIVES 





IDEA OF THE EFFORT 


IN NEW GUINEA: THIS PICTURE GIVES SOME 


A 25-POUNDER 
REQUIRED TO MOVE THESE GUNS THROUGH THE JUNGLE. 


Allied troops in New Guinea have captured Buna. The base was taken after fierce fighting in the 
Buna-Gona area had raged since November 9, when American and Australian troops, after their 
spectacular advance over the Owen Stanley range, closed the pincers on the Japanese. The enemy 
have made several attempts to reinforce their hard-pressed garrison from the sea, but the result, 
apart from a few troops landed, was the loss of several ships and hundreds of men drowned. A 
heavy barrage of mortar shells preceded the final attack, and then the infantry moved forward, 
protected by the Allied air forces, which also shattered the enemy's final attempt to bring in fresh 
The capture of Buna, after the fall of Gona a week or so ago, means that Papua, the south- 
eastern part of the island, is now entirely in Allied hands. The difficulties of this campaign cannot 
be exaggerated when the nature of the country over which the Allies had to advance is remembered. 
This is the first considerable piece of territory to be won back from the Japanese. 


troops 
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FRENCH SUBMARINES AT ALGIERS. 


When the order to scuttle the French fleet in Toulon Harbour was given, four submarines escaped. 
The “‘Casabianca,” of 2060 tons, and the “Marsouin,” of 1441 tons, arrived at Algiers, where they 
were given a tremendous welcome. A day later the “ Glorieux ” put in at Oran, in Morocco. The 
fourth submarine, the “Iris,” reached Barcelona, and as she had not left within the time allotted, she 
was interned. As far as is known, these four were the only warships which managed to get away, 
and as the captain of the ‘ Casabianca” said: “‘ My submarine had a chance to escape. We cast off 
and gained the high seas. ... We only wish that other French sailors had the same chance to fight 
again.” One of the biggest parades in Algiers took place recently in honour of the Allied and French 
soldiers who fell in battle, and General Eisenhower, Allied Commander-in-Chief in North Africa, 


NEWS 


accompanied by General Giraud, Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham and Admiral Darlan, reviewed the 
troops and then took the salute at a march-past. 


ee a 
FRENCH SUBMARINE ‘“‘ CASABIANCA”’ ENTERING ALGIERS: ONE OF* THE 
TO ESCAPE FROM TOULON AFTER THE ORDER TO SCUTTLE THE FRENCH FLEET. 
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ANOTHER OF THE FRENCH SUBMARINES TO REACH ALGIERS FROM TOULON: PROBABLY 


THE ‘‘ MARSOUIN,” OF 1441 TONS. 





AND 


(Lt. TO R.) 
GENERAL 


DARLAN, GENERAL EISENHOWER, ADMIRAL CUNNINGHAM 
DURING A PARADE IN ALGIERS IN HONOUR OF FALLEN ALLIES. 


ADMIRAL 
GIRAUD 
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A BRITISH SOLDIER EXAMINES A CAMOUFLAGED ITALIAN TANK, CAPTURED DURING a 
THE RECENT HEAVY FIGHTING NEAR# TEBOURBA, 
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BRITISH AND OUR 


GROUND 


SUPPORT TO 
BY BOMBS. 


AMERICAN BOMBERS HAVE BEEN 
FORCES. A TEBOURBA BUILDING 


GIVING 
HEAVILY 


GROWING 
DAMAGED 





ON: PROBABLY 





front line held by the Allied forces in Tunisia, is the scene of most of our pictures 

among the first to come from the Tunisian battle area. There has been heavy fighting 
in the Tebourba sector, but last week the Axis shifted the weight of their attack 
to Medjez-el-Bab, the important road and rail junction south-west of Tunis, where 
they were beaten back with considergiii,, losses last Thursday and Friday. An 
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[ A GENERAL LEE TANK ON THE MOVE AT TEBOURBA. GENERAL LEES AND GENERAL 
ce GRANTS ARE PLAYING A PROMINENT PART IN THE BATTLES IN TUNISIA. 
Tebourba, most forward point of the Mateur-Tebourba-Medjez-el-Bab arrow-shaped 
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PICTURES FROM THE TEBOURBA BATTLE ZONE. 














A GERMAN TANK SMASHED UP NEAR TEBOURBA. 
25-POUNDERS AND FRENCH HAVE BEEN 


BATTERIES OF 
DOING GOOD 


THE FAMOUS BRITISH 
758 WORK IN TUNISIA. i 
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A SIGNPOST AT TEBOURBA, A BASTION OF OUR FORWARD i 
33 KILOMETRES DISTANT TO THE EAST. 


BRITISH OFFICERS EXAMINING 
LINE. IT SHOWS TUNIS TO BE 
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CAPTURED DURING 
USING PARATROOPS. 


’ THREE GERMAN PARATROOPS AND 
THE FIGHTING IN TUNISIA, WHERE 


AN 
BOTH 


ITALIAN SOLDIER 
SIDES HAVE BEEN 


important feature of the two-days battle was the strong support given to our forces 


by Spitfires, which, attacking in formation, caused at least one «croup of the enemy's 
advancing panzers to break and run. But the bulk of the tank losses suffered by the 


twin German columns were inflicted by batteries of the famous British 25-pounder 
field guns, and by batteries of the almost equally famous French 75s, both of which 
have been doing excellent work in the Tunisian theatre of war 
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BRIEFING AIRBORNE TROOPS FOR 
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AN OPERATION AT DIVISIONAL HEA 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN: BRYAN DE GRINE: 
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“AIRBORNE ARMOURED FORCES WILL CONTROL THE WORLD’”—MAJOR-GENERAL BROWNING, C-IN-C. AIRBORNE TROOP 


The most realistic rehearsal yet held by an Airborne Division of the British 
Army was given recently somewhere in England, of a British air-landing at one 
or another theatre of war. The object of this new streamlined form of attack 
may be to capture airfields, to raid special objectives, to assist friendly inhabitants 
of enemy-occupied countries, or to support subsequent seaborne landings by 
beating-up coast guns and defences in the rear It is prepared to be launched 


anywhere between Norway and Italy, which fact should give the enemy plenty 
to think about. Press correspondents were deposited on the battle area by 
military gliders and raced up and down the arena beneath a canopy of screaming 
shells and machine-gun fire. The rehearsal was a pre-view of how whole armies 
will before very long go into battle. The first part of the exercise was the 
briefing of the attack, which is the, subject of our illustration. In the centre 
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\L HEADQUARTERS: MAJOR-GEN. BROWNING EXPLAINING ITS SCOPE. 


RYAN DE GRINEAU, WHO WAS PRESENT AT THE OPERATION. 
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RNE TROOPS, EXPLAINS THE PURPOSE OF AN OPERATION AT A BRIEFING CONFERENCE OF OFFICERS AND MEN. 


of the operational room is seen a relief map of the objective, strongly lighted | aim of the operation, and the various staff officers, in turn, expound their 
by a reflector. Around it, on three sides, are Aircraft Pilots, Airborne Officers | arrangements, so that the details of the whole scheme are thoroughly understood 
and N.C.O.s. On the fourth side, facing these, is a table occupied by the staff by every man present as to his individual task General Browning in his 
officers. Standing is the Divisional Commander, Major-General F. A. M. Browning, address said The day will most assuredly come when airborne armoured forces 
D.S.O., with the Air Force Commander on his left On the right, sitting will control the world."’ Airborne troops are at present in action in Tunisia, 
separately, is the Briefing Officer. The General is explaining the full nature and where they have greatly distinguished themselves 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE RUSSIAN FRONTS: 
FIERCE FIGHTING ‘MIDST THE SNOWS. 
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Pall A SOVIET ROUND-UP OF ENEMY EQUIPMENT NOR WEST OF STALINGR 
ha. OF 150 MOTOR-CYCLES TAKEN FROM ONE ENEMY UNIT. 
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tT A PARACHUTE DETACHMENT OF PICKED RUSSIAN SKI-TROOPS, ARMED WITH TOMMY-GUNS, 
READY TO TAKE OFF IN THE NORTH. THEY COMPARE WITH OUR COMMANDO TROOPS. 
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SOVIET TROOPS STORMING AN ENEMY BLOCKHOUSE EAST OF VELIKI LUKI. HERE THe * 
[ GERMANS HAVE SUFFERED HEAVILY AND ARE BEING ENVELOPED. J 


These photographs throw some sidelights on the operations proceeding in Russia. 
They show, among other matters, the Soviet's ally, General Winter, where the 
deep snows make the relief of the German armies, with their long communica- 
tions, a growing problem. It. was said that Hitler himself had faced up to 
this menace before the autumn, but the fact remains, as reported by war 
correspondents at all the Russian fronts, that large numbers of German and 


RED ARMY SCOUTS ADVANCING CAUTIOUSLY TOWARDS ENEMY POSITIONS ON THE ~ 
KARELIAN FRONT. THEIR WHITE ROBES CAMOUFLAGE THEM AMID THE SNOWS. 


ee 


A DETACHMENT OF SAPPERS ATTACHED TO A GUARDS REGIMENT, 
BY THEIR COMMANDING OFFICER AT A SNOW-COVERED CAMP. 


GERMAN SOLDIERS, MUFFLED UP, ATTEMPTING IN VAIN TO KEEP OUT THE DEADLY 
COLD. THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN FROZEN TO DEATH ALREADY. 


auxiliary troops were without adequate clothing in temperatures which fall 
$0 degrees and more below zero. Their greatcoats are thin, and their head- 
gear consists only of their cold steel helmets or forage-caps, whereas the Soviet 
Army have thick lined coats and fur hats. Thousands of Germans have been 
frozen to death already. In about three weeks Russia has disposed of about 
250,000 enemy troops, over 200,000 of them Germans, with 3618 guns and 
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SOVIET SOLDIERS COUNT UP-THEIR BOOTY; 
OUTDOOR LECTURE AND VICTORY CONCERT. 
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A RUSSIAN SALVAGE UNIT, WARMLY ATTIRED, AT WORK IN A RECAPTURED VILLAGF, 
COLLECTING RIFLES, AMMUNITION, CYCLES, ETC., LEFT BEHIND BY FLEEING GERMANS. i 
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AND ARMOURED VEHICLES NORTH-WEST OF STALINGRAD, 
y HAS JFFERED SEVERE LOSSES IN MEN AND EQUIPMENT. 





HEARING A LECTURE EXPLAINING AN OFFENSIVE OPERATION ae Ae 
THEREBY, ALL ARE KEPT INFORMED OF THE WAR’S PROGRESS. i Gc eI EEE AP ATI i AAI Ee PEE — 
CHEERING UP THE SOVIET TROOPS: A MILITARY CHOIR, WITH THEIR BAND, GIVING A VICTORY 77 


ENTERTAINMENT TO TROOPS BEHIND THE LINES ON THE CENTRAL FRONT. 
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RED ARMY MEN ON THE CENTRAL FRONT NEAR VELIKI LUKI IN AN OFFENSIVE. 
THE ENEMY LOST MORE THAN 6000 MEN IN THIS AREA 


See | 


rT BEFORE THE SNOWS SETTLED, GERMANS, LIKE THESE GUNNERS, WORKED KNEE-DEEP 

IN ICY LIQUID MUD, STRUGGLING TO BRING UP A GUN NEAR STALINGRAD. 
giving a clear indication of the scale of Hitler's efforts to feed and reinforce 
has suffered serious loss, and now he must fight large-scale battles under the his encircled army Around Veliki Luki the Red Army was endeavouring 
worst conditions of climate and terrain, lest worse befall. On December 14 to complete the destruction of encircled German units. It is not surprising 
the Germans were pressing on the Russian line south-west of Stalingrad, that Berlin has become pessimistic The Russian successes have been largely 
staging heavy attacks to liberate twenty trapped Axis divisions, where fighting assisted by the two-front strategy of the Allies, which throughout has been 
was reaching its peak, when the enemy lost 33 transport ‘planes in this zone, Hitler's nightmare, and has now come to stay for the duration 


2058 tanks. There are obviously many other directions in which the enemy 
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>< BRITAIN bell ER THREE YEARS AT WAR 7S 

















































































































































































































































































































































GREAT BRITAIN’ 'S MAN POWER BRITONS PAY HEAVILY FOR THE WAR j 
MEN AND WOMEN REGISTERED FOR NATIONAL SERVICE poof aaa i OG | 
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THIS CHART IS IN PART AN ANSWER TO AMERICAN CRITICS OF BRITAIN’S EFFORT. 





SHOWING IN TABULAR FORM THE 


WAR-CHANGED FACE OF OUR NATIONAL LIFE, COPIES ARE BEING DISTRIBUTED THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 


Reticence concerning our achievements has always been a characteristic of the British 
race--one of those facets of the national character which lead our opponents almost 
invariably to underestimate our abilities. No doubt a useful form of smoke-screen, 
as far as the enemy is concerned, it unfortunately recoils on us in the case of our 
friends. Our refusal to boast about our war effort has led to a great deal of mis- 
understanding in the United States, where many critics, arguing on the facts at their 
disposal, have sought to show that we have in fact done little towards the prosecution 
of the war as a whole. They cannot be blamed for this attitude, which is simply 


based on ignorance of the true situation Attempts have lately been made by 
statesmen to bring about an alteration in this state of affairs, and now the Govern- 
ment has sanctioned the distribution throughout the United States of a chart (repro- 
duced above) showing in tabular form something of the achievements—and sufferings 


of Britain during three years of war. ‘' These cold figures,’’ says the official caption 
issued with the chart, “ barely hint at the three years of fighting sacrifice which the 








British people have devoted to smashing the Axis... . The growth of British war 
production has to be shown by percentages based on 100 rather than by actual 
figures, which are secret. The chart shows only a few examples of the restrictions 
placed by law on the supply of consumer goods—and even the limited supplies per- 
mitted are not always available to the shoppers. Many foods not rationed are com- 
pletely unobtainable. Thus the whole people contributes to victory."" Much the same 
sort of thing was said by Mrs. Roosevelt in a speech at Boston last Friday—but 
she put it more forcefully: ‘* Britain,’ she told her audience, “has given ten times 
what we have given, because people there know what it means to be without. There 
is much more equality of sacrifice in Britain than in this country."” A more forceful 
propaganda directed from Britain to the United States, and a few more Americans 
speaking their minds as Mrs. Roosevelt spoke hers, would go a long way--perhaps 
the whole way—towards removing a possible cause of misunderstanding between 
two great nations. 
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CLIVEDEN: BEAUTIFUL BUCKINGHAMSHIRE ESTATE GIFTED TO THE NATION. 
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=~ CLIVEDEN WOODS, SLOPING TO THE MILE-LONG ~—_ A VIEW OF CLIVEDER, WITH ITS (400-FT. -LONG \~ 

CLIVEDEN REACH OF THE THAMES, OVERLOOKED bac > fi : : TERRACE OVERLOOKING THE THAMES, AND THE 

BY THE HOUSE. LORD ASTOR HAS HANDED THE ' : F ‘ MAGNIFICENT STONE BALUSTRADE BROUGHT FROM 
PROPERTY TO THE NATIONAL TRUST. : A he . = ~ THE VILLA BORGHESE, ROME. 
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a, oi : “ A  LELY PORTRAIT OF GEORGE  VILLIERS, 
VISCOUNT SECOND DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, WHO KILLED 
HIS MISTRESS’S HUSBAND, THE EARL OF 
SHREWSBURY, IN A DUEL ON THE LAWNS, 


INCLUDED IN THE GIFT IS PETER LELY’S ~. Serr aenennemeennnanannnet 
PORTRAIT OF THE COUNTESS OF SHREWSBURY, THE MAIN STAIRCASE AT CLIVEDEN. THE FIRST 
MISTRESS OF THE SECOND DUKE OF BUCKING- ASTOR RECONSTRUCTED MUCH OF THE INTERIOR, BUILDING 


HAM, WHO BUILT THE FIRST CLIVEDEN HOUSF. “IN FINE EXAMPLES OF CRAFTSMANSHIP FROM OLDER HOUSES. 


DEVOTED MUCH THOUGHT AND MONEY TAPESTRIES FROM THE ORIGINAL HOUSE, AND AN ELABORATE FIREPLACE FROM™ 


ONE OF THE DRAWING-ROOMS. LORD ASTOR'’S FATHER 
INCLUDED IN THE GIFT. 


TO THE ADORNMENT OF THE BEAUTIFUL HOUSE, BOTH INSIDE AND OUT. THE SPITZER COLLECTION. MANY FURNISHINGS ARE 


All lovers of the English countryside welcomed with gratitude the news that Lord composed by Mr. Gladstone, a frequent guest—which runs round the frieze of the 
Astor had presented his house and estate at Cliveden, Buckinghamshire, to the house and records its vicissitudes. Those vicissitudes were several The first house 
National Trust. The gift carries with it the monetary endowment needed for its on the site was built for George Villiers, the “ witty and wicked"’ second Duke of 
includes many of the furnishings, among them the tapestries in the Buckingham, in the seventeenth century, and was destroyed by fire in 1759. A 
great hall, some fine examples of the work of Lely and other masters, the famous | new house was built about 1830, and was bought in 1849 by the Duke of Sutherland. 
Cliveden Woods sloping to the lovely mile-long Cliveden Reach of the Thames, and | Six months later it, too, was burned down, and the Duke of Sutherland then com- 
The house was designed by Sir Charles Barry, architect of | missioned Sir Charles Barry to build the present structure. In 1893 Cliveden became 
whose name is prominent in the bold Latin inscription— | the property of the first Viscount Astor, father of the present Lord Astor. 


upkeep, and 


the extensive gardens. 
the Houses of Parliament, 
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VERYBODY knows what coal is, or knows 
But what is known about 
coal is not more than a tenth of what science seeks 
to know, and therefore nothing more is here attempted 


when he sees it. 


than to set out what it is, what it was and 
how it came to be. Its definition has been 
arrived at after many others had been reviewed, 
corrected or augmented; but here it is as 
approved in the latest authoritative work on 
the Geology of Coal: ‘“‘Coal is a combustible 
rock which had its origin in the accumulation 
and partial decomposition of vegetation.” 
What kind of vegetation, and where and 
when accumulated ? It was laid down—it is 
being laid down—in swamps, in lakes and 
ponds on lowland moors and high moors, and 
its material is that of fresh-water plants. Moors 
are almost unknown in the tropics, though 
there are a few in the Dutch East Indies; 
and for the typical lowland moors the temperate 
zones and an oceanic neighbourhood must be 
sought. There is such a locality in the Great 
Dismal Swamp, between Virginia and North 
Carolina, U.S., which covers 500 square miles 
and is 200 ft. above sea-level. Coal is being 
laid down there. In the geologic periods of 
the coal-measures there was in Europe a 
lowland belt of swamp, forests and peat moors, 
stretching south of the North Sea and the 
Baltic across Belgium, Holland, Germany and 
Russia. In this dismal 
swamp the coal of to- 
day was accumulated. 
In the alternate fall 
and rise of the con- 


tinental land masses, 
the sea from’ time 
to time invaded the 


swamps, to form brack- 
ish lagoons on their 
borders, and what it left 
behind lent some sup- 
port to the idea that 
marine plants might 
have formed the sub- 
stance of coal. This 
theory has been 
abandoned. In the first 
place, seaweed does not 
sink to the bottom, so 
that marine coal-beds 
are not a_ possibility ; 
and secondly, there was 
no sufficient quantity 
of seaweed in the right 
place. The Sargasso Sea, 
a sea within a sea, with 
the Gulf Stream curling 
about it, was at one 
time ‘called in evidence, 
but this was rather on 
the assumption of what the Sargasso Sea had 
been in legend than what it is. It had been 
described in mariners’ tales as a swirling mass 
of seaweed in which ships were helplessly entangled 
and perished. But in fact the Sargasso Sea, 
though it contains probably 10,000,000 tons of 
seaweed, is a clear blue sea in which the seaweed 
is economically distributed at 14 lb. an acre. For 
other reasons, the theory that coal might have 
been deposited by the marine plants in river 
estuaries has also been discredited; so that coal 
remains a fresh-water-plant product, though fossil 
mussels, of which something further is to be said, 
have been found among its seams. 

Coal is not a product of tropical conditions. 
Throughout its long history its roots were laid 
in latitudes similar to those fostering peat bogs 
to-day. This is true whether the period of its 
foundation was in the Carboniferous Age, the 
Jurassic, the Cretaceous, the Miocene or the Pliocene. 
The climate of the major Carboniferous was warm, 
moist, uniform, but not tropical. It might, in 
some areas and in some ages, as in the Eocene 
period, when palms grew in Germany, be sub- 
tropical, but a uniformity of warm, moist climate 
most of the globe in the great 
There was no division into 


25,000,000 YEARS AGO. 


covered 
Carboniferous times. 
cold, temperate and hot zones ; 
tropical swamps to produce coal 
been so is one of those geological problems 


and there were no 
Why it should have 
which, 
like that of the Ice Ages, are without a complete solution. 





THE GEOLOGY OF COAL. 
By E. S. GREW. 


it It was suggested by Dr. W. J. Humphreys, the 
meteorologist, to explain the one, and by Arrhenius 
to explain the other, that a period of world-wide 
volcanic eruptions filled the air with dust and so shut 
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A SECTION OF THE GREAT DISMAL SWAMP BETWEEN VIRGINIA, U.S.A., 
AND NORTH CAROLINA, WHERE THE FOUNDATIONS OF COAL ARE NOW 
BEING LAID DOWN. 


(Reproduced by Couriesy of the U.S. Geological Survey.) 





A REPRODUCTION, MADE BY THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, OF A TYPICAL FOREST SWAMP OF THE COAL-MEASURES ABOUT 


IT SHOWS GIANT ‘“‘CLUB-MOSSES"’ AND ‘‘ HORSETAILS,” TREE-FERNS, 
BROKEN TREE IN THE FOREGROUND IS A CLUB-MOSS. 
(Reproduced by Courtesy of the Geological Survey. Crown Copyright.) 
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MUSSELS WHICH LIVED IN THE MUD 
OF COAL SWAMPS. 


(Reproduced by Courtesy of the Geological Survey. Crown Copyright.) 


FOSSIL FRESH-WATER 


off the sun’s rays; or that there occurred from the 
same cause such an increase in the air of carbon- 
dioxide gas as to absorb the sun’s rays and so, while 
also decreasing radiation from the earth, provide 











more plant food. But Angstrém showed that the 
present proportion of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere 
suffices to absorb all the sun’s heat rays that can be 
absorbed : so there we must leave it. 


The pedigree of coal stands on firmer ground. 
It began with peat, dry peat or moor peat 
accumulating under water and some of it putrefy- 
ing there. But floating peat, brown peat, dead- 
wood peat, leaf peat, a crumbling peat all tending 
to the same end; and coal formation begins 
after peat is formed, with no sharp dividing 
line. The peat is followed by brown coal, then by 
the bituminous coal that our Fuel Minister 
entreats us to conserve, and by anthracite. Such 
is the ranking, but it may not be said that the 
increasing solidity of this fuel betokens the length 
and time it has been laid down. Pressure and 
underground heat formed the bituminous coal 
and anthracite. This is to be recognised in the 
alternation of coal-beds with layers of barren 
rock, pointing to a considerable subsidence of 
the coal-measures after they were deposited. They 
were then compressed by the overlying strata, and 
progressive pressure made the peat deposit harder 
and harder and left it as brown coal, or, supple- 
mented by underground heat, made it into plastic, 
bituminous coal. In the Moscow basin there are 
brown coals as old as any anthracite and laid 
down when coal first began. 

As there are diverse kinds of peat, all to be 
classified into the dry 
peats and the moor peats 
accumulated under 
water, so there are 
different rankings of the 
coal which descended 
from them. In the 
Westphalia _coal - bed 
they are found together : 
free- burning gas- coal, 
gas-coal pure and simple, 
fat coal and lean coal. 
Other names and other 
denominations are the 
bituminous coals which 
comprise bright coal and 
cannel-coal, which was 
once known as candle- 
coal from the _ bright 
flame with which it 
burns. It is grey to 
velvety-black, not lust- 
rous, but very tough, so 
that it can be worked 
and even polished. It 
contains much gas, one- 
fifth of its weight, has a 
high proportion of ash 
and does not form coke. 

These coals afford by 
their variety no evidence 
of their age: their condition is the consequence of 
the heat or pressure to which they have been sub- 
jected ; and the deposition of their ancestral peat. 
In some parts of Ireland 14 ft. of peat are laid down 
in thirty years, but this may shrink to a thirtieth or 
more of its thickness ; and a foot layer of solid peat 
requires a century's passing. That is very trifling 
compared with the 300 years demanded for a thin 
vein of bituminous coal, or the 2000 years for 6 ft. of 
Pittsburg coal, or the 100,000 years for the 270-ft. 
seam of Appalachian coal. The metamorphosis of 
the softer coals into the hard, bright state is a 
chemical process in which heat and pressure share. 

The same interpolation of deposits other than 
coal among its seams, and arising from the sinking 
of peat swamps near the sea and the subsequent 
pressure on them, has led to a valuable inquiry, 
described by Professor A. E. Trueman, into the 
character of the seams themselves. In South Wales, 
in Yorkshire, at Mansfield, Notts., and in the North 
Stafford collieries, fossil fresh-water mussels have 
been found and identified. It has been shown that 
it is possible to identify individual coal-seams by 
means of the shells associated with them ; and so to 
tell whether the coalfield is likely to be productive 
or its seams to thin out. The same inquiry has been 
pushed to new, unbroken coalfields ; and has been 


SEED-FERNS, ETC. THE 


found of great importance in the development of 
new coalfields in the Donetz Basin, where there is a 
remarkable sequence of shells which can be closely 
matched with that in Britain 
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Dec. 19, 1942 


PRINCE EITEL FRIEDRICH. 
The second son of the 
ex-Kaiser, Prince Eitel 
Friedrich, died on 
December 7. Born in 
1883, his military career 
was almost entirely 
with the First Regi- 
ment of Foot Guards, 
which he commanded 
in the field. At one 
time a member of 
Hitler’s Storm Troopers. 


Mr. Cecil King, T.D., 
R.I., R.O.1., R.B.A., 
the marine and land- 
scape painter and 
author, died on De- 
cember 9. At one 
time he was a regu- 
lar contributor to 
“The Illustrated 
London News.”” Was 
an enthusiastic ama- 
teur of naval affairs. 


MR. W. PHILLIPS. 
President Roosevelt 
has nominated Mr. 
Phillips, U.S. Am- 
bassador in Rome 
until the outbreak of 
war with Italy, to be 
“his personal repre- 
sentative to serve 
near the Government 
of India.” He is to 
have the personal 
rank of Ambassador. 


A FATHER AND SON RECEIVE AWARDS: 
K. MICHELL (RIGHT) AND LIEUT. R. MICHELL. 


At a recent Investiture a father and son both received awards 

for valour at sea. Commander Michell a bar to his D.S.C. for 

gallantry in the Greece and Crete evacuations, and his son, 

who fired the first torpedo oe the “ Bismarck,” received 
the : 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY MISSION WITH MME. 
VISITING CHUNGKING. THEY INCLUDE LORD TEVIOT, 
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PERSONS AND EVENTS OF IMPORTANCE: “i > 


PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


PRINCE WILLIAM WAS ONE YEAR OLD ON DECEMBER 18, 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES WITH THEIR INFANT SON. 
This new picture of Prince William, infant son of the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester, shows him at the age of one, his birthday being on December 18. 
It was announced recently that the Duke had given up his full-time duties 
with the Army at the request of the King, so that he may be able to take a 
greater share in the duties of the Royal Family. 


ne PDE EPI PO I MELILOTI IIH 
A GENERAL VIEW OF THE JEWISH “DAY OF MOURNING” “> 
SERVICE IN THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE SYNAGOGUE. 
The Lord Mayor of London and Lady Joseph (in pew, top right) attended the 
“day of mourning ” service conducted by the Chief Rabbi (bottom, left), who 


appealed to the United Nations to save European Jews from Hitler. Synagogues 
all over Great Britain observed December 13 as a day of intercession and fast. 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK 
LORD AILWYN AND MR. LAWSON. i HE MADE HIS 


The visit of the British Parliamentary Mission to China's wartime capital, Chungking, is a courtesy When General Smuts left after his 1 
one as a tribute to the valiant spirit of the Chinese people, who for over five years have been fighting to both Houses of Parliament, he again stopped in the Middle East. Before continuing his 


single-handed against the Japanese aggressor. The Mission, which includes Lord Teviot, Lord Ailwyn journey home he took time off to 


and Mr. J. J. Lawson, was telling China] of Britain’s war effort. The members of the Mission were reconnaissance bomber. He landed 


entertained by the Generalissimo and Mme. Chiang Kai-shek when they arrived in Chungking 


GENERAL ZEITZLER. 
General Zeitzler is the 
new Chief of the Ger- 
man General Staff, in 
succession to General 
Halder. He had been 
attached to Hitler’s 
headquarters as repre- 
sentative of Himmler. 
His promotion has been 
rapid, as on the out- 
break of war he was a 

colonel. 


SIR THOMAS McARA. 
For many years until 
1936 Secretary of the 
Newspaper Pro- 
prietors’ Associ- 
ation, Sir Thomas 
McAra died on 
10. He 
his career 
as apprentice to a 
compositor, rising to 
be printer’s overseer 
at Messrs. Cassell’s. 


SIR HENRY MIERS. 
The great mineralo- 
gist, Sir Henry Miers 
died on December 10. 
From 1908-15 he was 
the Principal of the 
University of London 
and from 1915-26 
Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of 
Manchester. He was 
elected a Trustee of 
the British Museum 


ee | 
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R. ELMER DAVIES, a NOWN RADIO cOomM- 
MENTATOR, HEADS THE 1.S. WAR INFORMATION. 


An American version of the British Ministry of Information was 
created a little while back and is headed by Mr. Elmer Davies, 
one of the United States’ ablest journalists and wireless news 
commentators. He has authority over the dissemination of all 


TOUR OF THE DESERT BATTLEFIELDS, 
visit to London, during which he made his inspiring address 


fly over the battle area, using a Lockheed Hudson general 
on several occasions, to visit South African forces in the field, 


holding conversations, with many of the officers and men. 


4 
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“PROTEUS” ASSUMES THE FORM OF A TIN-OPENER! 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, C. E. TURNER, TO WHOM THE INCIDENTS 


Tire - 


. ~~ ser me = fi 
“AFTER TORPEDOING A TANKER PROTEUS SUBNERUED™ Seni * 
AND WAS ATTACKED BY DEPTH CHARGES. = [> “PROTEUS hens SEVEN 


AN ITALIAN DESTROYER WHEN ATTEMPTING TO RAM. PROTEUS. 
WAS RIPPED OPEN BY THE PORT HYODROPLANE 


HER JOLLY ROGER FLAG CARRIES CROSSED TIN-OPENERS TO COMMEMORATE THE EXPLOIT, WITH 


H.M. Submarine “ Proteus" has lived up to her name. The original (and “Proteus” for two years. It is illustrated in the big panel above, which 


mythical) sea god Proteus, like all marine deities, possessed the power of shows the two ships heeling away after the impact. ‘ The destroyer tried 
assuming any shape he pleased, and the submarine bearing his name. has to ram us to port,’ said Lieut. Scott-Maxwell, ‘“‘ but we turned on the opposite 
distinguished herself by assuming the character of a tin-opener! When she course, giving her a glancing blow as the ships passed at a combined speed 
came home to a British base after an eventful year’s work in the Mediter- of about thirty knots. Our port hydroplane ripped into her side plating 
ranean, comment was provoked by the unique symbol of crossed tin-openers just below the bridge and was torn off.”’ Other symbols surrounding the 
in the corner of the Jolly Roger flag flying proudly from her conning-tower. skull and cross-bones of the Jolly Roger reflect many notable encounters. The 
They represent an incident described to our artist by the submarine’s Engineer seven stars around crossed gun-barrels indicate vessels sunk by gunfire; the 
Officer, Lieut. P. D. Scott-Maxwell, D.S.C., R.N., who has been with the ten bars each represent an enemy supply ship or tanker believed to have 
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ER! [BRITISH SUBMARINE RIPS OPEN AN ITALIAN DESTROYER. 


ICIDENTS WERE DESCRIBED BY MEMBERS OF THE SUBMARINE’S CREW. 
a > AR aS TT i ~The itn oi 


~ a . _ 
‘Sa TROOPSHIP CARRYING PTALIAN AIRMEN 
WAS SUNK OFF THE COAST OF GREECE 


YNIFION SHIP WAS 
“TORPEDOED a GFF BENGHAZL..... 


on eee ei 2 ue Petes THE. ROY PROTEUS 
<gte RR! ge Bets ~ : Sain UaMER MOYE PORT < 
¢ $ : _ | ao ; bea | > . 


Aes gre 
OTHER SYMBOLS OF GALLANT VICTORIES SCORED IN A YEAR’S CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
“ Proteus,"’ carrying a crew of more 


| blew up with a terrific explosion. The 
patrol of the 
| 


; 


A 


been sunk by torpedoes; and there is a dagger—but that particular exploit 
must, for the present, remain unrecorded. Our artist has illustrated some 
of these many gallant actions. The first one (upper-left) occurred on 
November 3, 1941, when the “ Proteus,"’ after attacking and sinking an enemy 
tanker, had to crash-dive to avoid depth-charges from a nearby destroyer. 
In the next panel (upper-centre), the ‘‘ Proteus’ is seen after surfacing and 
while attacking enemy supply “vessels by gunfire. The third panel (upper- | 
right) shows the sinking of a large troopship. The panel at lower-right illus 
the torpedoing, off Benghazi, of a 7500-ton ammunition ship, which | 


than fifty, sailed some 25,000 miles during her twelve months’ 
Mediterranean. Her inspiring example has lately been upheld by the actions 
of British and allied submarines in the same sea, where they have sunk 


numbers of supply ships attempting to reinforce the Axis troops in Tunisia 
“ Proteus,’ one wonders what particular 


exploit of a British submarine which 
shelled and smashed up two passing trains 
pumped shells into some nearby oil tanks, and brought down a factory chimney 


Apropos the crossed tin-openers of the 
symbols will commemorate the recent 
surfacing near the Italian coast, 


trates 
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NINETEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH 
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‘“ MOLESEY WEIR, NEAR HAMPTON COURT’’; BY ALFRED SISLEY (1840-1899). 


Lent by Mrs. C. Kleinwort. 


HE exhibition of nineteenth-century French paintings now at the National Gallery 
gives the public the first opportunity of the war to see a really representative 


ART: EXHIBITION AT 


oh * 


“PONT D’ARGENTEUIL””; BY CLAUDE MONET (1840-1926). 
Lent by Mr. J. E. Fattorini. 


collection of the work of French artists of that period, and most of the great painters are represented by 
at least one fine canvas. There are excellent examples of romantic painters and a really good show of 
Impressionist landscapes. Amongst the many works of first importance are Degas’s “La Repasseuse"’ 
(shown on our right-hand page)? Corot’s ‘‘ Le Village de Marcoussis”’ (below); and Vuillard’s ‘‘ Grand- 
mére et Enfant’ (right-hand page), although it is difficult to pick out just a few examples when the whole 


collection is of such outstanding interest during an epoch of French Art. 


‘““LE VILLAGE DE MARCOUSSIS"’; BY CAMILLE COROT (1796-1875). 
Lent by Mrs. F. Kroyer-Kielberg. 


 D’ORMES-L’EGLISE "; BY CAMILLE CoROT (1796-1875). 
Lent by Lord Ashfidd, 


4 ae Jag ve hod : tet fs Pa ftom, * ae 
‘“ PAYSAGE D’HIVER, ENVIRONS DE LOUVECIENNES "’; BY CAMILLE PISSARRO 


(1830-1903). 
Lent by Mr. Fattorini. 


“ PORTRAIT OF A NUBIAN”; ATTRIBUTED TO THEODORE GERICAULT (1791-1824). 


Lent by the National Gallery. 
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| NATIONAL GALLERY. 


““GRANDMERE ET ENFANT”; BY EDOUARD VUILLARD (B. 1868). 
Lent by Mrs. J. Fell. “LA SONGEUSE’”’; BY HENRI DE TOULOUSE- 
LAUTREC (1864-1902). 
Lent by the Hon. Mrs. P. Pleydell-Bouverte. 


Sad 


““LE CHAPEAU NOIR"; BY AUGUSTE RENOIR (1841-1919). 
Lent by Mr. J. E. Fattorini. 


Raven at 


‘““PEMME A SA TOILETTE”; BY EDGAR DEGAS (1834-1917) 
a ne Lent by Sir Kenneth Clark 
me . 3 , 


“ 


REPASSEUSE"’; BY 
EDGAR DEGAS (1834-1917). 
Lent by the Hon. Mrs. P. Pleydeil- 
Bouverie. 


“CE CHIEN ‘TAMA’”; BY EDOUARD MANET (1832-1883). 
Lent by Mr. J. Bomford. 


“LA PLAGE A TROUVILLE"’; BY EUGENE BOUDIN (1824-1898). 
Lent by Captain E. Molyneux. 


” 


‘LE BON BOCK"; BY EDOUARD MANET (1832-1883). “ JETEE DE TROUVILLE-L’EMBARCADERE "; BY EUGENE BOUDIN (1824-1898) 
Lent by Sir Victor Schuster Lent by the Hon. Mrs. P. Pleydell-Bouveric 











: AREEE. 
: | NOTES FOR THE NOVEL. READER. 


CGC FevW > - 
FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


O strangely are things connected in this world ; “The Song of Bernadette,” by 

Franz Werfel (Hamish Hamilton ; ros. 6d.), we Read to thank the collapse of France. 
It is a votive offering. When the German armies broke through, its author’s life—its 
future author’s life—was in extreme danger ; he fled before them, tried to get out of the 
country, but in vain, and was at his wits’ end. In the city of Lourdes he found a refuge. 
It sheltered him for several weeks—* a time of great dread,” for discovery and death might 
come any moment, but a time, also, of great spiritual profit. During these weeks he learned 
the story of Bernadette Soubirous, and of the healings in Lourdes ; and he made a vow, 
if ever he should reach America, ‘‘ to put off all other tasks, and sing as best I could the 
song of Bernadette.” Here we have the fulfilment of his vow. A novel, since in ot day, 
he observes, the epic poem must needs take that form ; but none the less a true chronicle 
in substance, a poem in atmosphere. Which is to say, most unlike the novel as we 
commonly understand it: and, to begin with, infinitely more exciting. 

Bernadette’s family was among the poorest in the town, and the child herself almost 
simple—or, at any rate, very stupid. At school, everyone outshone her; and what was 
worse, she confessed to dullness and ignorance of her religion so frankly, with so much calm, 
that the teaching Sister thought her pert. Moreover, she was weak in body, and had 
dreadful asthmatic fits. Poor, despised, lowliest of all, nature’s stepchild—is not that 
how a tale of wonder should begin ? On a certain day, then—it was February 11, 1858— 
Bernadette, with her sister and a friend, went to gather brushwood. As it chanced, the 
other two, more daring, pushed on ahead, and she found herself alone outside the grotto 
of Massabielle. Then came the wonder: “ Bernadette rubbed her eyes, closed them, 
opened them again, and repeated this process ten times. Nevertheless, what she saw 
remained. The daylight was as leaden as ever. Only in the pointed niche of the rock 
in the cavern there dwelt a deep radiance as though the old gold of powerful sunbeams 
had been left behind. And in this remnant of billowing light stood someone who had 
come from the very depths of the world and issued here into the day after a long but 
painless and comfortable wayfaring.” 

To Bernadette, that was all. The lady, and her love for the lady, and their meetings 
in the cavern—nothing else, either then or later, had the faintest significance. But she 
spoke of her beloved—she could not help it ; and, besides, the lady had pronounced certain 
wishes, which must be told. So, on other occasions—from first to last there were eighteen— 
she was not alone ; a few went to share with her, then the entire village, then the country 
for miles around. These crowds of witnesses saw only the girl who saw: but that 
was enough. Enough to frighten both 
Church and State, which tried to put the 
whole thing down by tormenting Bernad- 
ette. All in vain; the ‘‘ fraud "’ survived, 
the wretched child was unconquerable— 
and so, recognition, and a convent for the 
young seeress, and the Lourdes we know. 

Franz Werfel asks us only to believe in 
something divine. Not necessarily in the 
appearance of the Blessed Virgin, just 
then and there; but that divinity exists, 
and was reflected in Bernadette. We 
cannot refuse, for we are made to see it. 
A stupid girl, if you like ; ordinary, clear 
as glass, and yet strangely baffling in her 
sureness of intuition. What can be 
harder than to describe a saint ? Here it 
has been done ; and the early scenes’ of 
struggle and persecution are not more 
thrilling than the last act, in which a 
world-forgotten, rarefied Bernadette lives 
out her life of silence. 

‘*Lonely Parade,” by Fannie Hurst 
(Cape; 9s. 6d.), in contrast, is full of 
noise: a bustling, assured performance, 
well supplied with technique, by no means 
free from clichés amd other carelessness. 
It is the story of three ‘odd women,” 
at the beginning of the century, in New 
York. In those days, women who tried 
to mitigate their oddness by leading in- 
dependent lives were thought very odd ; 
and Miss Hurst’s three made a fair sen- 
sation. No wonder. Charlotte Ames— 
known as the Charlottenburg—fat and 
wise, ruthlessly free-spoken, quietly bene- 
ficent, with a leaning towards the Church 
of Rome; Kitty Mullane, a_ shrewd, 
affected little gutter-girl on the make ; 
Sierra Baldwin, a nun-like daughter of 
a rich man, giving up her wealth and life 
to the “ underprivileged ""—they were a 
strange trio. A league of brilliant failures ; 
for even Sierra would have grabbed a 
man—any man—and returned to normal at the first opportunity. The frustration theme is 
worked rather hard, and Kitty’s bright exchanges withthe Charlottenburg were not to 
my taste. But the whole thing has immense gusto. 

* Darkness Falls from the Air,” by Nigel Balchin (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), I found enchanting. 
Perhaps that word is wrong, for it is a sad story ; but no, I want to stress the delight of 
reading it. The hero and narrator works in a Government office ; in the teeth of his superiors, 
he is bent on winning the war; he would be most happily married, if his wife could only 
bring herself to get rid of that tiresome poet. And the Germans are bombing London. 
Anything whatever could be made of all that ; Mr. Balchin makes it a laconic triumph of 
wit, sincerity, and deep feeling. The office part is very funny, though it is not funny ; the 
love scenes are moving, yet completely adult ; which must be rare. In short, one does not 
often feel with a writer to this extent. 

Miss Sarah Campion’s “ Bonanza " (Peter Davies ; 8s. 6d.) is a sequel to ‘‘ Mo Burdekin,” 
which I have not read ; so that a number of allusions were thrown away on me. But even 
starting here, one can get on nicely. It is a tale of Queensland, burning with Queensland 
patriotism and local colour. Young Mo, a born adventurer, has dreamed of gold, gold- 
fields and bonanzas since he could walk ; on reaching man’s estate he is deflected by some- 
thing he never thought of, a clinging woman. Then luck delivers him from Rose, and he 
can get ahead. A graphic and lively tale, which may yet have any number of instalments. 

** Grand Canyon,” by V. Sackville-West (Michael Joseph ; 8s. 6d.), asks us to assume 
that Britain has lost the war, and that America has made peace. It’s allover now. The 
Grand Canyon Hotel is full of refugees, and of indigenous youths and maidens, intent on 
nothing but a gay time. Then, once more, with unimagined violence, Germany strikes ; 
and a chosen few escape down the canyon, into a strange new world. . . . Miss Sackville- 
West has attempted something queer and difficult, and hasn't quite brought it off; at 
least, that was my impression. 

** Table Two,"" by Marjorie Wilenski (Faber; 7s. 6d.), is a modest little story, well- 
observed and human, if unremarkable. Again we have a Government office during the 
** blitz '"'—this time an office full of women, with their fusses, bun-feasts, and petty rivalries. 
A shade overdrawn ; and to compare Mrs. Wilenski with Mr. Balchin would be unkind. 
But on her own level, she is very good fun. K. Jonn. 
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THE LATE MRS. RONALD GREVILLE HAS BEQUEATHED 
THIS HISTORIC ESTATE TO THE NATIONAL TRUST. 


Polesden Lacey, which stands to the north of Ranmore Common, not far from Dorking, is one of the 
most beautiful of the old country houses of Surrey. The history of the place goes back to the time 
of King John, when the manor belonged to the Priory of Merton. 
In 1923 it was lent to their Majesties, then the Duke and Duchess of York, 
It has recently been announced that the late Mrs. Ronald Greville, who died a few months 
ago, has bequeathed the estate of about 1000 acres, 
the National Trust. 


| 
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SOVIET RUSSIA: SWEDISH, BALKAN, AND BRITISH com 


N the previous world war, the Russian “ steam-roller ” did not quite fulfil expectations. 
Thus, our hopes were tempered with misgivings when Russia was forced into the 
present war by Hitler’s invasion. But what @ change has since come o’er the spirit of our 
dream—and his! The Red Army’s magnificent courage, efficiency and resilience, first 
in defence and then in attack, have altered the whole situation. On neither side was it 
realised how different is the Soviet Union from Imperial Russia of the Tsars. The events 
of the great campaign, to the end of last September at Stalingrad, are traced from a new 
angle in a book of intense and immediate interest, ‘On HiTLER’s Doorstep.” By Denis 
Weaver. With 5 Maps (Hodder and Stoughton ; 8s. 6d.). 

Writing as a London Press correspondent in Stockholm, Mr. Weaver has had access 
to unusual sources of information, handled with tact and discretion. He likens his sensa- 
tions on arrival by air to those ot “* The First Men in the Moon,” in H. G. Wells’s story. 

* Drastic readjustment of outlook was needed for anyone leaving wartime England . 

to live and work in a neutral country, almost on Germany’s doorstep. It was a different 
world. ... With Nazis to the north, south, east and west, Stockholm . . . was keeping 
a window open on the rest of Europe. It was a unique observation post. ... It was to 
keep watch at this window that the News Chronicle had sent me to Sweden. In October 
1941 [the date of his arrival], the front line in Russia was actually nearer to Stockholm 
than to Kuibishev. In Stockholm, however, I was to ‘cover’ (blessed word) not 
merely the Russian campaign, but events in Germany, Finland, Norway and, of course, 
Sweden itself. . . Since this book is primarily concerned with the Russian war, I do 
not propose to fill space with Swedish local affairs, except as they bore upon, or were 
affected by, the conflict in the East.’’ The author’s conclusion is an expression of faith 
in victory. ‘‘ The end is not yet in sight . . . but there can be only one ultimate outcome. 
Russia is unconquerable.” 

Soviet Russia will probably exercise enormous influence on European reconstruction, 
and on her post-war relations with us and America the world’s welfare may largely depend. 
It behoves us all, therefore, to study her history since the Revolution, and to understand 
the character of the Soviet régime, the administration of its vast territories in Europe 
and Asia, its natural resources, and its arrangements regarding defence, politics, religion, 
education, social life, the arts, and agriculture. No better or fairer-minded book on the 
subject, for the English-speaking public, could be found than “‘ THe Russian Peasant” : 
and Other Studies. By John Maynard, author of ‘ Russia in Flux: Before October.” 
With foreword by Ernest Barker (Gollancz ; 15s.)._ Sir John Maynard’s forty years’ experi- 
ence of administrative work in India among 
peasant populations, and his personal 
memories of Tsarist Russia, qualified him 
to approach his theme with insight and 
impartiality, but not without discrimin- 
ating criticism. His aim is to enable the 
Russians and ourselves to know each other 
better and to work together in harmony. 
** Association in war,”’ he writes, “ and in 
the beneficent tasks of rebuilding is the 
path to peaceful co-operation. ... It 
has been my ambition to contribute to 
the lessening of British ignorance and 
prejudice about Russia.”” Although more 
than half of Sir John’s book deals with 
the peasantry, yet, as Professor Barker 
points out, its scope is much wider than 
the title suggests. Along with the “ other 
studies,” in fact, it touches practically 
every phase of Soviet civilisation. 

Easier to read, because much shorter, 
and consequently in larger print, is 
““SALUTE THE Soviet.” By Mrs. Cecil 
Chesterton. With 8 Illustrations (Chapman 
and Hall; 15s.). This work, recommended 
by the Book Society, gives an enthusiastic 
description of Russian life in town and 
country under the Soviet system, and its 
reactions to the menace of war. It has 
the vividness of personal impressions and 
experiences, while her feminine insight is 
valuable on all matters connected with 
marriage and domestic life, children, 
schools, hospitals and church-going, which 
is much less restricted than most people 
here suppose. Her attitude is distinctly 
partisan, for she is fond of comparing the 
British social order unfavourably with 
the way they do things in Russia. 

Russia, both Imperial and Bolshevik, 
looms large in the story of south-eastern 


In 1804 it was bought by Sheridan, 
for their 


together with certain pictures and furniture, to Europe, as told in “THe UNTAMED 
BaLkans.” By Frederic W. L. Kovacs. 
With Map (Hale; tos. 6d.). This is an 


acute and readable survey of events and conditions, up to the present war, in that “* precarious 
peninsula ” which has also been called ‘‘ the powder-keg of Europe.”” The author stresses 
the latent power of the peasant millions forming the great mass of the population. He 
sees the peasant as “ the sleeping giant” of the Balkans. After a short account of the 
German invasion in 1941, separate chapters are given to the various Balkan countries— 
Albania, Macedonia, Greece, Bulgaria and Rumania—and their history, in relation to 
the policies and intrigues of the European Powers, especially Russia, drawn southward, 
under the Tsars, by the magnet of Constantinople. 

While Mrs. Cecil Chesterton charges the ex-Archbishop of Canterbury with inaccuracy 
about persecution of religion in Soviet Russia, the Bolshevik régime is eulogised in 
“Soviet StrENGTH” : Its Source and Challenge. By Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canter- 
bury, author of *‘ The Socialist Sixth of the World ” (Muller : cloth, 4s. ; paper covers, 2s. 6d.). 
The Dean begins by asking why Russia was able so valiantly to withstand the German 
onslaught, and whence comes her strength to strike back. ‘‘ Those are the fundamental 
questions,” he says, ‘‘ which this book seeks to answer. Their answer will fling down 
a challenge to ourselves. . Russia’s strength,”’ writes the Dean, “ lies in her moral and 
scientific achievements. Russia has introduced moral principle and scientific method 
into the heart of her productive life.’ In his challenge to the British social and economic 
order, the Dean, like Mrs. Chesterton, urges the claims of common ownership against the 
existing system of capitalism. As appendices, he reprints his two messages written for 
American readers, in 1940 and June 1941, dealing respectively with the Russo-Finnish War 
and the German Invasion of Russia. It may be hoped that his claim to prescience in the 
second message will be abundantly fulfilled. In it he wrote: **On Sunday, 22nd June, 
1941, Hitler signed his own and Nazi-Fascism’s death warrant, At that hour treacherously 
he attacked the Soviet Union. In doing so he made certain his own ultimate defeat. . . - 
The Russian people own their land, own their factories and fields. They will fight, as they 
did in the revolutionary wars, to the death for them. They can never be conquered.” 
The second message closes with a dramatic personal touch. “I write this in the wrecked 
remains of my ancient and beautiful Deanery, dive-bombed last October whilst we sat 
at lunch. ... Our great and lovely Cathedral stands ringed about with the havoc caused 
by bombs.” Cuares E. By ves. 
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MILES "MERLIN © 
MILES ‘FALCON’ ; 
MILES AME RIOR 
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FTER the success of the Hawk in 1933 had justified the 

designers’ belief in the low-wing monoplane, other aeroplanes 
quickly followed. They were the first British aeroplanes to 
standardise split flaps, which provided full control at very slow 
landing: speeds. 

HAWK MAJOR Two-seater (bottom). The prototype of 
this famous plane, fitted with a Gipsy III engine, was flown by 
Tommy Rose in, the 1934 King’s Cup Race, gaining a popular 
second. MacGregor and Walker flew a Hawk Major from England 
to Australia in five days, fifteen hours, a single-engine record 
that stands to-day. 

FALCON Four-seater (centre). This was the designers’ first 
real cabin aeroplane, but in all other respects was similar to the 
Hawk Major. Fitted with a Gipsy VI engine, a Falcon was piloted 
to victory by Tommy Rose in the 1935 King’s Cup Race. Two 
Hawk Trainers also secured second and third places. A Miles 
Aircraft Sparrowhawk completed an outstanding day by winning 
the speed prize, and was first to finish, although unplaced on 
handicap time. 

MERLIN Five-seater (top). Built to the specificatign of Birkett 
Airways to carry a pilot, feur passengers and luggage with a 
200-h.p. engine, this aeroplane, developed from the Falcon, was 
soon flying on regular services at home and abroad. 

It was during this period that Phillips & Powis Aircraft, Ltd., 
became a public company. The experience behind Miles Aircraft 
design was then devoted to the building of Service aircraft, 
a policy which resulted in the now- 
famous Miles Master — fast advanced 
Monoplane Trainer for the Monoplane 
Pilots of the R.A.F. 


Give generously to 


The Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund 
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AIRCRAFT 


CONSTRUCTED BY PHILLIPS & POWIS AIRCRAFT LIMITED , SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND 
















Your first consideration when 
buying a pair of shoes to-day is 
‘how long will they last?’ You'll 
be wise to make sure of long and loyal 
service by seeing that the Upper Leather 
is VEEBEX—the 
staunch, grained leather 
that stands up to whatever 
~ may come of wear or weather. 
(7 The name VEEBEX on the 
—_ tie-on label is an assurance 
of ‘no regrets.” It’s worth 
looking for. 
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UNIFORM 
COMMAND 


Our uniforms are walking, flying and sailing in every 
theatre of war. We like to dwell upon this not merely 
because officers of all services and all ranks have 
entrusted us to minister to their disciplined comfort, 
but also because we are proud to have served so many of 


those who are serving us so well. 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 


103-113 REGENT STREET, W.1 - 77 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2 


Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Harrogate, 
Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Sheffield, 
Southampton. Also at Aldershot, A bury, Bar h, Bothwell, Coventry, Dunbar, 
Grantham, Hove, Llandudno, Ply h, Rich i (Yorks). London Telephone: Regent 6789. 
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MAXIMUM PRICES: 22/6 PER BOTTLE: HALF BOTTLE I1/9.(U.K. ONLY) 





THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 





























The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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O keep ahead, Britain 


must always look ahead, 
eager to adopt whatever 
makes for greater efficiency. 
You can show that progress 
animates your home and 


business by installing, as 


soon as after - the - War 
supplies come through, 
Smith “ Sectric’” Clocks. 


They are the last word in 


timekeeping appliances. 





plug in to Greenwich time 
NO WINDING e NO REGULATING 


Issued by: SMITH’S ENGLISH CLOCKS, LTD. 


Cricklewood Works, Cricklewood, London, N.W.2 








MIX THE INVALID’S HORLICKS WITH 
WATER ONLY —THE MILK IS ALREADY IN IT 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS 





It is well known that Horlicks 


been, to add water only. The 


is exceptionally valuable for 
invalids and convalescents 
who cannot take solid food. 
This is particularly true at 
times when milk is rationed. 
For the correct way to make 
Horlicks is, and always has 


milk is already in it. 


We ask you to be patient when 
you cannot get Horlicks. Supplies 
are being distributed as evenly as 
possible and should be available 
equally for children, invalids, and 
for those who drink Horlicks at 
bedtime. 














element 
the 


chief 
contributes to 
joyousness of Christmas is giving. 
Everyone is bent on bestowing 
gifts and bringing gladness to 
others. 


the 
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We would like you to remember 
especially the work of JOHN 
GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE. 
Now that circumstances are 
unusually difficult we rely on the 
public, more than ever before, to 
support the training and main- 
taining of crippled girls; bringing 
relief and partial independence 
to a class who, otherwise, would 
be in a desperate condition. 

For our GIRLS’ ORPHANAGE we 
welcome gifts of toys, books—anything 
likely to add to the happiness of our 
150 charges. Their ages range from 
babyhood to 15 years. Parcels should 
be addressed: JOHN GROOM’S 
ORPHANAC jE, Davenport House 
Worfield, near Bridgnorth, Salop 

Report gladly sent on request 
PRESIDENT : The Rt. Hon. Lord Radstock. 


Contributions and enquiries to the Secretary 


JOHN GROOM’S 
CRIPPLEAGE 


37, Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, 
London, E.C.I. 


CASES. TURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGENT! 
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FAD APT 


Don’t use light 
unless you must 


—and remember 
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Made in England by 
The British Thomson- Houston Company Limited 
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"Safer' 


Place 


1818-1942 
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Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire 
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BRITISH AND PROUD OF IT 
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WM, PATON LTD. JOHNSTONE, SCOTLAND 
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Mackinlays 


Bfofoh col Md TRY @ 4 
Established 1820 





CHAS. MACKINLAY & CO. 
DISTILLERS 
LEITH SCOTLAND 
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With the passing of private motoring and A. E. WILLS, World Record 
; 3 maker, in 1908 covered 61 miles 
the more modest pace set by bicycles on the roads today, many a 2 en ee 


frustrated motorist will whistle in wonder on hearing that it is possible SEA, Decl, No-cpctiet etore 


this time had ever kept up such 
to cover more than 60 miles in one hour—on a bicycle. Yet such is the a phenomenal speed for so long. 
case. And it was first done in 1908 —by an Englishman, A. E. Wills — 
on an English machine —a B.S.A. 


That world record 34 years ago marked just another milestone in B.S.A. 


PYVPVPBPV PVD VPA VA VOAVOAVANINLA NA? 


history. Many a milestone has since been passed, and the B.S.A. 
organization with its reputation for fine products and processes — from 
cars to bicycles, motor cycles to guns and steel—is already planning 


to pass further milestones in the future. 


The Birmingham Small Arms Co. Ltd., England. 


BS.A. GUNS LTD. © BS.A. CYCLES LID. e WM. JESSOP & SONS LTD. 
AND J. J. SAVILLE & CO. LID. . LANCHESTER MOTOR CO. LTD. 
THE DAIMLER CO. LID. e¢ TRANSPORT VEHICLES (DAIMLER) LTD. 
B.S.A. TOOLS LTD. & BURTON GRIFFITHS & CO. LTD. e MONOCHROME LTD 
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